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By the help of these we can understand pretty clearly
the kind of life he led there.
In the first place, it was necessary to set himself right
with the Church, whose rules he had been violating for
some twelve years unheeded. He therefore addressed to
Pope Paul III. a petition, in which he confessed, with
official penitence, how, having obtained permission to
pass from the Franciscan to the Benedictine order, he
had only left the former, and had been wandering about
the world thinking of nothing so little as a return to the
dulness of a monastery; how, as regards his pursuits, he
had studied medicine, and had become singularly irreg-
ular in his canonical hours. He therefore prayed for
absolution, for permission to go into any Benedictine
convent which would receive him, to hold ecclesiastical
offices, and to practise medicine without fees, without
the use of the kniie, and without fire. The absolution
and the permission were granted. Eabelais therefore
had nothing to fear from the Chitrch. But he did not
look about for a Benedictine convent which would be
willing to receive him; and he seems to have thought it
unnecessary to mention that he was the author of those
very popular works, 'Gargantua7 and 'PantagrueL' In
the letter to Geoffroy d'Estissac, we learn, besides the
happy termination of this important business, all the
news of Borne. Eabelais collects the epigrams of
Pasquin and Marforio for his friend; he tells him how
the Turk has fought the Persian j how the Cardinal, his
patron, has interviews with great men; how he is look-
ing about for curious flowers, plants, and vegetables.
It is to Eabelais that France owes the melon, the arti-
choke, and the carnation; he sends seeds for the Bishop's